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(<4 guide Lor looking ahead ) 


I" THER®S WER® a gadget like 
this, you could look back to 
the year 1900 and see an early 
canmaker developing the first 
sanitary can. 


As you remember, a can like 
this was badly needed 44 years 
ago to solve problems the old “hole and cap”’ couldn’t. 


By making a minor adjustment on the see-backra-scope, 
you can bring the date a little further forward . . . to 1906. 


In the eyepiece, you now see the first chemical laboratory 
operated by a can company. 
This company was American 
Can Company. 


A larger adjustment on our 
see-backra-scope will shift the 
year to 1921 and it will show 
you the first enameled cans for 
nonacid foods for commercial 
production. This was another 
contribution to food conservation by American Can Company. 


For more recent times, the see-backra- 
scope will reveal the perfection of elec- 
trolytic tin plate, the mathematical cal- 
culation of time for processing, and 
many other developments for food pres- 


FOR VICTORY, BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


ervation pioneered by American Can Company. 


Now, the see-backra-scope is no nostalgic whimsy. Rather 
it is a convenient method for looking at crises in the past . . . 
canners’ crises which called for 
betterment . . . problems which 
needed and got solutions—most of 
them by American Can Company. 


Similarly, your present crises 
present problems . . . the need 
for betterment. And just as we have helped with the solutions 
in the past, so can we help you—now and after the war. 


Why not look ahead by tak- 
ing advantage of our unparal- 
leled research, manufacturing, 
and 43 years of experience? 
Consult our representative or 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 
tates upon application. 
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. fishermen know skill, close attention and in magazines and over the air, tell them about dex- 


good coordination between eye and mind are trose—and the many fine foods in which it is used. 
needed to land the big ones. The public’s response has well rewarded the 
Landing the approval of American consumers for pioneer processors who mentioned dextrose on 
dextrose sugar takes teamwork, too. the labels of their foods. As dextrose education 
Today the public is fast learning that dextrose continues, they will find greater markets for their 
is genuine food-energy sugar. Repeated messages, products. : 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
advertising. That’s why intelligent, Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


foods made with dextrose sugar. DEXTROSE — 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


SUGAR 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
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“,..and for blue chips we use the can tops with the ‘C’.” 


The high value of the Continental “C” ona 
food can is one of the ABC’s of the canning 
industry. It means right, tight side and end- 
seaming. With it goes high-speed, efficient 
closing equipment, expert service, and the 
maker’s determination to keep can supply 
current with customer demand. That’s why 


the “C” can user is betting on a sure thing. 


Awarded to P la: 
Chicago * 


Illinois 


nt 78, 
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business assistant during this big and danger- 

ous war, we did not do so blindly, or on a bad 
guess. Full well we knew that it would be much easier 
for us to scan the whole field, and touch upon anything 
or everything. But that would not have helped you in 
trying to co-operate in your big job of supplying the 
war’s most important item, canned foods. And all the 
evidence plainly shows that our readers appreciate 
this. To constantly give you the war’s latest demands 
or directives has often put us through our paces; but 
we offered to co-operate closely with the War Powers, 
and they in turn have co-operated with us, as you 
cannot have failed to notice. The modus operandi at 
Headquarters in Washington has worked down to a 
smoothly working basis, eliminating many of the 
earlier often confusing mass of orders, to the relief of 
these hard-worked officials, and likewise to your own 
relief. It took time to work out these plans, but as 
with the operations now seen in our armed forces, once 
set these plans go forward with smoothness and cer- 
tainty, and most assuredly promise early and complete 
victory. 


And we are going to keep at our job until that 
victory. 

Just now with the crops reaching a period where 
the insect enemies—and we mean just that, not Japs 
and Germans,—become a threat to ultimate output, 
you are interested in the question of Rotenone and 
Pyrethrum. Here is the latest from OPA,—OPA-T- 
2271. Read: 


“Increases in present ceiling prices of rotenone 
ond pyrethrum products were announced July 1st 
by the Office of Price Administration, which said 
iiey were designed to maintain maximum impor- 
‘tion of the raw roots and flowers for processing 
‘) this country into essential insecticide products. 

Today’s action (effective July 5, 1944) broadens 
{ne scope of Maximum Price Regulation No. 298 
\. hich formerly covered pricing of only the rote- 
1 me products, to also include pyrethrum products, 
} -eviously covered by provisions of the General 
- aximum Price Regulation. 

Price increases start with the ceiling price of 
‘2 raw materials landed in this country, and are 
ssed on through primary products to semi- 
‘ished and finished insecticides. 

These insecticides (except the major portion of 
} rethrum allocated to the Armed Forces for 
n.ilaria prevention) are used primarily in the pro- 


()m JOB—In selecting the job of being your 
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tection of food crops from insect damage. The 

few cents per acre involved in the higher costs of 

the finished insecticides is such a small part of 
total production costs that it will not be reflected 
in higher prices for food crops.” 

That as a crop protective measure. We have con- 
tinually urged you not to consider your job of food 
production done, when you have provided for our 
armed forces, and our own population. We’ve just got 
to feed these starving liberated peoples if we expect 
to win a permanent peace; but from a purely humani- 
tarian point, we want to do this. 

Here is a glance at how this is working. Says 
OWI-3340: 

“Allied Military Government supplies of food for 
Italian war victims, carried to the Anzio beachhead 
by American merchant ships, are reaching the hungry 
within five hours of German evacuations north of 
Rome, reports to the War Shipping Administration 
disclose. More than 5,000 tons of cargo are being 
delivered daily at Anzio, Lieut. (j.g.) John A. Singer- 
hoff, USMS, a WSA representative in Italy, advises. 

Truckloads of sorely needed food, first step to re- 
habilitation of liberated areas, arrived at Cisterna and 
Valletri, on the outskirts of Rome less than five hours 
after Allied forces had shelled the Nazis out of those 
towns, Lieutenant Singerhoff, former Washington 
newspaperman, reports. Food trucks from the beach- 
head went forward immediately behind munitions, 
artillery and troops of the frontline units. In almost 
every village, food and equipment for rebuilding 
arrived before civilian refugees returned to their 
homes from hillside shelters. 

Within ten hours after the Allied forces entered 
Rome huge vans of wheat, flour and canned foods 
awaited systematic distribution to the needy. Other 
Army transport trucks, similarly laden, were assigned 
to follow troops on their victorious march beyond the 
Tiber. All cargo had been brought by Allied merchant 
vessels, with American ships leading the way. Some 
were lost on the beachhead but the others delivered 
the goods, Lieutenant Singerhoff, said.” 


MERCHANDISING—Some doubtless were puzzled 
at the raising of ration points on some canned foods, 
wondered why, and now are further puzzled by the 
restoration of points on them. Here is an official ex- 
planation of the “Why”: 


“Reasons for point value changes: 


ASPARAGUS (No. 2 can—old value zero, new value 
10) Canners are about to begin shipment of the new 
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pack. Prospective civilian supply is about same as last 
year. Restoration of points could no longer be delayed. 

PEAS (No. 2 can—old value zero, new value 5) Ship- 
ments of new supply will begin in July. Outlook at 
present is for reduced civilian supply. Weather condi- 
tions prevented many farmers in the larger producing 
areas from spreading their plantings. 

TOMATOES (No. 2 can—old value zero, new value 5) 
Movement at zero point value was heavy and the 
supply has been reduced. Production of the new pack 
will get under way in July. 

These point values, effective July 2, are listed on 
the new point value chart that also lists changes in 
points on 46-ounce Vegetable Juices, Two Spaghetti 
Sauces and Tomato Sauce. 

Point values of the large No. 10 (one gallon) con- 
tainers of fruits are changed slightly to make them end 
in multiples of 10, as far as practical. This will be a 
convenience to wholesalers in keeping their inventories 
and other records.” 


And this is important as well as interesting: 

Steps have been taken to eliminate confusion some- 
times arising regarding the number of ration points to 
be surrendered by the buyer of foods delivered by com- 
mon or contract carriers, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said today. 

Until now, because there was no easy way of fixing 
the time at which title to foods delivered to a common 
or contract carrier for shipment changed hands, diffi- 
cult questions often arose in determining the number 
of points the new owner of the food should surrender. 

For example, a dealer or distributor might order a 


- earload of canned fruit. At the time the order was 


placed on board the carrier, the fruit had a certain 
point value. Before it reached its destination the point 
value changed. 

To determine the number of points to be surrendered 
in a case of this kind frequently required considerable 
research by one or more offices, since it was necessary 
to fix the exact time of the transfer of food. 

Today’s action establishes an easy method of de- 
termining the exact time the transfer occurs in 
“transit” cases. 

Hereafter, for purposes of rationing, if the transfer 
of title has not actually occurred before the food is 
shipped, it shall be deemed to have occurred when the 
food is delivered to a common or contract carrier for 
shipment, OPA said. 


The time the food is delivered to the carrier will, - 


therefore, determine: 


1. The number of ration points the buyer must give 
up on the basis of the point value existing at the time 
the food is delivered to the carrier. 


2. The time within which the buyer may give up his 
ration points, since it is provided that points must be 
surrendered not later than 10 days after rationed food 
is transferred. This means the buyer must give up 
points for the food within 10 days after it is delivered 
to the carrier, regardless of when the food is delivered 
to its final destination. 


The bill of lading form is no longer a factor in 
determining when a transfer occurred, O.P.A. said. 


(Amendment No. 45 to Revised Ration Order 13—- 
Processed Foods—and Amendment No. 8 to Revised 
Ration Order 16—Meat, Fats, Fish and Cheeses—bot 1 
effective July 1, 1944.) OPA-4457. 


THEY’RE FEEDING OUR BOYS—If you happen 
to be one of the Doubting Thomases on this matter of 
Lend-Lease, learn that it does not work all one way-— 
from us to them. Read this report just issued, and 
believe: 

“Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, 
made the following report June 29th on Reverse Lend- 
Lease Aid from British Commonwealth nations: 


In the first three months of 1944 the British Com- 
monwealth provided Reverse Lend-Lease Aid to United 
States Army and Navy forces overseas and to United 
States merchant shipping overseas at an annual rate 
considerably in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

The expenditures of the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand for Reverse Lend-Lease supplies and 
services provided without payment to the United States 
forces in the three months between January 1, and 
April 1, 1944 amounted to $483,500,000. Reports on 
Reverse Lend-Lease Aid furnished to American forces 
in India have not yet been received for the full first 
quarter, but partial figures available indicate that more 
than $35,000,000 has been expended in India for Re- 
verse Lend-Lease Aid for our forces during this period. 
This would make the Reverse Lend-Lease Aid total for 
the quarter well in excess of $500,000,000.” 

Add the contributions made by Great Britain in the 
same time and you would more than double these 
figures. And when you come to add what Russia is 
doing, because of our Lend-Lease assistance, in helping 
to shorten the war and so save thousands of our fine 
boys’ lives, you may find that we are debtors, not 
creditors. 

Understanding these things better, your mind is 
left easy, and you get the urge to do everything pos- 
sible within your power to help feed them all, and help 
end this horrible slaughter and destruction. The end 
will ultimately come, but every day, yes every hour, 
that we can shorten that delay more lives will be saved, 
and more of our boys will come home to us as a con- 
sequence. What else counts? 


MOVING THE WOUNDED—The appeal of DT 
to cancel all conventions, and to restrict travel, has 
had immediate response, as might have been expe: ted. 
You have only to ask the public, and explain why, and 
the response is always immediate. Could there 'e a 
greater, more heart-touching appeal, than to leav. the 
transportation to the boys and girls who are co.. ing 
home wounded from these great battles? The nu: ber 
reaches into the hundreds of thousands who mu __ be 
promptly moved to hospitals in all sections oi the 
country. They are coming in from the East and » om 
the West, and will continue to come for months ye. . we 
fear. We have just seen a list of conventions canc ‘led 
since that appeal, and it covers large numbers, in one 
case over 150,000 members, if the usual crowc. re- 
sponded. But they cancelled for the duration. Ame? .ca! 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government regulations directed to the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the wartime production and distribution of processd foods. 


GROWERS PRICES FOR BERRIES 


Cents-per-pound maximum prices for 
berries sold for processing in those 
counties of Oregon and Washington 
lying west of the Cascade Mountains 
were named June 30 by the Office of 
_ Price Administration, in Amendment No. 
7 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 425, 
effective June 29, 1944. 

Most of the berries produced in those 
counties are sold for processing. No 
ceilings will be established for berries 
sold in other areas for processing, OPA 
said, but the regulations covering pro- 
cessed berries will name prices to be re- 
flected to growers which will coincide 
with these ceilings. 


The new prices are in accord with a 
directive from the Office of Economic 
Stabilization authorizing prices for 
strawberries which are sufficiently above 
the legal minimum to assure an adequate 
supply of strawberries for processing 
and directing establishment of the same 
prices as those in effect last year for 
other berries for processing. 


The ceilings are: 


Variety Cents per pound 
Strawberries (Etersburg), stemmed 17 
Strawberries (other), stemmed.......... 15 
Red Raspberries 15 
Black Raspberries 13 
Youngberries 12 
Boysenberries 12 
Loganberries 12 
Blackberries 12 
Gooseberries 8 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR DRIED 
APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND 
PEARS 


Grower support prices for natural 
condition dried apricots, peaches, and 
peas were announced June 30 by the 
Wa Food Administration to encourage 
the \,aximum production of dried fruits 
for essential war needs. The prices 
wh: 4 will be supported through an offer 
to}. :rchase from growers are as follows: 


Type I Type Il Type III 
Grade C Grade C Grade C 
(Cents (Cents (Cents 
APR “OTS per lb.) per lb.) per lb.) 
Jum! 321, 31 2914 
Extr: Faney 31% 30 281% 
Fanc 30% 29 27% 
Extr:. Choice 29% 28 261% 
Choi 284%, 27 25% 
Stan: vd 2714 26 2414 
Slabs 271%, 26 24% 
Pri os for Grade B are % cents per pound 


highe and for Grade A 1% cents per pound higher 
than ‘ie above prices. 
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This schedule of prices should result in 
a State average price of approximately 
28 cents per pound if the production of 
the various types, grades and sizes is 
about normal. 


PEARS—Lake County quality, $360.00 
per ton; Others, $330.00 per ton. 


PEACHES—Clingstone, $330.00 per ton; 
Freestone, $440.00 per ton. 


The support program for these fruits 
is similar to that in effect during the 
1942 and 1943 seasons. The entire pack 
of these dried fruits will be set aside by 
packers to meet Government require- 
ments. However, in view of the antici- 
pated large production of dried apricots, 
it is probable that substantial supplies of 
this commodity will be released for 
civilians. Because of the high Govern- 
ment requirements for these dried fruits 
only very small quantities have been re- 
leased for civilian consumption during 
the past two years. 


PRICES FOR APRICOTS FOR 
CANNING AND FREEZING 


Processors’ ceiling prices for the 1944 
pack of canned and frozen apricots in 
States other than California will be con- 
structed to include for raw-product cost 
an average grower price of $79 per ton, 
the Office of Price Administration and 
War Food Administration announced 
July 1. Grower prices for California 
apricots for canning and freezing were 
announced on June 28. 


Ceiling prices for canned and frozen 
apricots will be established on a formula 
basis this year. Since a period in 1941 
will be the base period used in establish- 
ing formula prices, the raw-material cost 
allowances in such ceilings will be based 
on grower price increases since that time, 
the OPA said. 


The method being used by the OPA in 
establishing ceiling prices for canned 
and frozen apricots will permit the pay- 
ment of normal price differentials for the 
different grades of raw fruit normally 
purchased by processors. 


A recent study made by WFA indicates 
that processors have normally paid dif- 
ferent prices for the two grades of apri- 
cots customarily purchased for canning 
in the Pacific Northwest. On the basis 
of the data secured in this study a price 
schedule which represents the price of 
raw fruit that Oregon and Washington 
canners and freezers should be able to 
pay under their 1944 ceiling price struc- 
ture was established. WFA officials said 
that the payment of grower prices in 


PRICE UNCHANGED FOR DRIED 
FRUITS IN LARGER BOXES 


Dried apricots, peaches, pears and 
prunes sold by packers in wood boxes 
containing 25 to 30 pounds will be gov- 
erned by the same dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices, in terms of pounds, as those for- 
merly provided for the dried fruit sold 
in 25-pound boxes, the Office of Price 
Administration said July 5. 


This minor change in the regulation 
controlling prices of dried fruits was 
made, OPA explained, because scarcity 
of the boards from which the wood con- 
tainers are made has caused increased 
use of the larger size boxes. Until now, 
the 25-pound wood box has been the 
standard container type and size in the 
dried fruit industry. 


An OPA study of packaging costs of 
several packers showed that little, if any, 
saving results from packing in the larger 
size box. Therefore, the agency has 
made no change in per-pound prices. 


(Amendment 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 475—Dried Fruits, 1943 
and Later Crops —effective July 10, 
1944.) 


accordance with those established in the 
following schedule should result in an 
average grower price in the Pacific 
Northwest of $79 per ton for apricots 
used for canning and freezing if the size 
of the fruit was about normal. 


$85.00 per ton 
$51.00 per ton 


Grade one canning apricots are one 
and a half inches in diameter or larger 
and grade two canning apricots are one 
and one-fourth inches and larger. 


The grower prices for apricots for ali 
areas are at the growers’ customary de- 
livery point and are based on the custom- 
ary grading procedure and the customary 
tolerances for defects. 


The WFA also stated that the pro- 
ducer and processor support program 
announced on March 4 covering peaches 
and pears for canning would be extended 
to apply to canning apricots, and can- 
ners’ eligibility for participation in that 
program would be conditioned on the 
payment by canners of not less than $79 
per ton for all purchases made during 
the 1944 season, and in Oregon and 
Washington if purchases are made on a 
graded basis, not less than the grade 
prices specified above must be paid for 
all purchases, 
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FEES ALLOWED ON RAW 
PRODUCE BUYING 


Authority has been given OPA regional 
or district offices to allow payment of 
usual fees by processors of fresh fruits, 
berries and vegetables to brokers who 
obtain the raw materials if this has been 
a customary practice, the Office of Price 
Administration said July 5. 

The action, effective July 10, 1944, also 
empowers OPA regional and district 
Offices to announce by order what and 
where processors’ actual customary re- 
ceiving points are. 

These offices will now issue orders 
allowing processors to pay an agent his 
usual fees in addition to paying the 
maximum price to the supplier, if it is 
found that a substantial number of pro- 
cessors within their area customarily 
employ brokers to obtain raw materials 
for them. 

This action is necessary, OPA said, be- 
cause processors’ ceiling prices are based 
on figures which, in many cases, include 
buying expenses. If the broker is not 
paid by the processor, the effect is to 
increase the processor’s normal margin 
by the amount of the commission or fee. 

Similarly, if regional or district offices 
find it generally true that processors 
have not customarily maintained their 
own facilities for grading, weighing, re- 
packing and loading at their customary 
receiving points, the offices may, by 
order, announce that the regulation’s 
maximum prices may be paid for de- 
livery to their customary receiving point 
even though facilities for grading, weigh- 
ing, repacking and loading are not 
maintained at that point. 

The authority is granted by Amend- 
ment No. 5 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 425—Fresh Fruits, Berries and 
Vegetables for Processing—effective July 
10, 1944. 


PAPER FOR LABELS 


Uncoated book papers, supercalendered 
(a type of printing paper with a high 
finish), may now be manufactured for 
use in making labels in a 50-pound weight 
basis instead of 45 pounds, the Paper 
Division of the War Production Board 
said July 1. 

An amendment to Schedule I to Limita- 
tion Order L-120, corrects the maximum 
basis weight for seed packetpaper to read 
65 pounds. 


ALUMINUM FOR CANS 


About 7,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
will be made available on application 
during the third quarter of this year for 
experimental use in the manufacture of 
cans for certain specified products such 
as baking powder, lard, cocoa, etc., the 
War Production Board said July 3. 

Direction 4 to Can Conservation order 
M-81 establishes this new use of alumi- 
num and also provides that container 
manufacturers, who wish to make alumi- 
num cans for some product not specified, 
may apply to WPB for an aluminum 
allotment. 
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PRICING PICKLES 


A new method of pricing pickles made 
from fresh cucumbers was announced 
July 5 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. It will mean lower ceiling prices 
for a substantial amount of the fresh 
cucumber pickle production and will re- 
sult in an over-all reduction of a few 
cents per quart jar at retail. 


The new pricing system, which will be 
effective July 10, 1944, correlates the 
pricing of fresh cucumber pickles by 
processors with the method used in 
figuring processor ceiling prices for 
pickles made from cucumbers that are 


first cured in salt brine. Pickles priced | 


today are those commonly known as 
“fresh cucumber pickles,” “pasteurized 
dills” or “bread and butter pickles.” 


Under the system, a processor of fresh 
cucumber pickles determines the weight- 
ed average price per dozen containers, 
f.o.b. factory, which he charged for the 
same item during the first 60 days after 
the beginning of the 1941 pack. To that 
he adds eight per cent, to cover cost in- 
ereases other than for cucumbers, and 
an increase for fresh cucumber costs at 
the rate of 40 cents per bushel. This 
allowance covers increases in _ parity 
levels on fresh cucumbers for processing 
since 1941. 


Increases allowed by the former 
method covered actual increases in the 
processor’s cost of cucumbers. Thus, 
processors who bought on the open mar- 
ket at high prices could include dis- 
proportionate increases of those high 
prices in computing their ceiling prices. 
By allowing addition of. increased party 
only, the new price action will scale down 
the ceilings of these processors. It will 
also maintain normal distribution be- 
tween fresh and salt brined cucumber 
pickles. 


(Amendment 30 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306—Certain Packed 
Food Products—effective July 10, 1944.) 


AUGUST INVENTORY FACTOR 


The processed foods wholesale inven- 
tory factor for the reporting period be- 
ginning July 30 and ending September 
2, 1944, will be 4.5, the Office of Price 
Administration said July 4. The factor 
during the period ending July 29 was 3.5. 

For the “August” period, the maxi- 
mum allowable inventory may be _ ob- 
tained by adding together the point sales 
and transfers of the wholesalers during 
the “April,” “May” and “June” periods, 
and dividing by three to obtain the aver- 
age. This is then multiplied by the fac- 
tor 412, the result being the wholesaler’s 
maximum allowable inventory. 


The increase in the factor is in keeping 
with assurance given by OPA in May 
that the point purchasing power of 
wholesalers would be increased to en- 
able them to acquire more new pack 
merchandise for fall and winter, than 
they have been getting in recent months. 


FROZEN FOODS SALES ALLOWEL 
UNDER “ADJUSTABLE PRICING” 


Packers may sell certain larger size 
containers of frozen asparagus, spinach, 
peas and strawberries of the 1944 pack 
under an “adjustable pricing” order 
issued July 5 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The order permits sales of the speci- 
fied commodities at prices that may be 
adjusted later in conformity with OPA’s 
1944 ceiling prices for the four items. 

Object of the order, OPA said, is to 
encourage packers to move out stocks of 
newly packed commodities and thus free 
badly needed storage space. 

Effective July 5, 1944, this pricing 
arrangement does not apply to small, 
consumer-size containers but is limited 
to frozen asparagus and spinach in con- 
tainers of 214 pounds or more and to 
frozen peas and strawberries in con- 
tainers of five pounds or more, principal 
buyers of which are hotels, hospitals 
and packers of fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies. 

(Order No. 27 under Section 9 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 409— 
Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vegetables 
(19438 Pack and After)—effective July 
5, 1944.) 


R. S. CHERRIES FOR PRESERVING 
REMOVED FROM PRICE CONTROL 


Red sour cherries sold to processors 
were removed from price control June 
29 by the Office of Price Administration 
through Amendment No. 6 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 425. 

This action followed the earlier an- 
nouncement (AG-1024 issued June 13, 
1944) that processors’ ceilings for canned 
or frozen sour cherries would be based 
on a grower price of $155 per ton, which, 
OPA said, amounts to 7%4 cents a pound, 
the present parity price. Ceilings re- 
voked by the amendment were issued last 
year and set a maximum of 8% cents a 
pound. 


STRAUB QUITS OPA 


Walter F. Straub, well known in ‘ood 
industry circles, has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Food Rationing Division o! the 
Office of Price Administration, but will 
continue in OPA service as consv:.ant 
attached to the Food Rationing Division 

President of W. F. Straub & Co., “hi- 
cago, Mr. Straub joined OPA on October 
15, 1943. 

Ivan Burdick, associated with ©PA 
since its early days, becomes acting | 0d 
rationing director. Mr. Burdick, prior 
to his affiliation with OPA, held °cu- 
tive positions with the Great Atlan ic & 
Pacific Tea Company. 


OPA SUES CALPAC 


California Packing Corporation, 5an 
Francisco, has been named by OP.: 
$1,114,408 treble damage suit for al: ged 
overcharges in sales of canned foods. 
OPA also charges that the discont: 
tion of promotional discounts is in v-ola- 
tion of price regulation.’ 
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THE MARK OF THE BEST 


PRODUCING SINCE 1882 


Invitation 


Francis C. Stokes Limited is producing in excess of one-quarter of 
the tomato seed used by the Tomato Industry of the United 
Our Summer Proving Grounds, at Vincentown, N. J., 
is the focal point for this effort. 


Here during August, our breeding plots and our single plant 
selections (several are now over twenty generations) will be in 
their prime. 


Any member of the tomato industry who can profit by a study 
of these things is cordially invited to come to Vincentown during 


We are 40 minutes by car from either Philadelphia 
or Trenton. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES LIMITED 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 


VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


VALIANT STOKESDALE 


MASTER MARGLOBE 


Also several of our new hybrids, as well as tomato 
strains from twelve other sources will be at maturity. 


In addition, 


we are conducting independent projects on anthracnose control, 
irrigation influences, size factors, maturity data, etc. 


RUTGERS 
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THE 1944-45 SEED SUPPLY 


The War Food Administration esti- 
mates that most kinds of vegetable seeds 
available for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1944, will be ample to meet cur- 
rent requirements, and provide millions 
of additional pounds for reserves. 

On the basis of these estimates, WFA 
has allocated for the 12-month period 
a total of 302 million pounds for all 
claimants, the largest of which are for 
United States civilians who will need 
about 92 per cent of the available supply 
for next year’s estimated 5 million com- 
mercial acres and more than 20 million 
Victory Gardens. 

The quantity earmarked for civilians 
is about the same as that earmarked for 
them in the last fiscal year, but the quan- 
tity allocated for shipment to our Allies 
and to liberated countries is slightly 
larger. Requirements for liberated areas 
may be large or small, depending on the 
course of the war. 

The total allocation for all purposes 
during the fiscal year just closing was 
295 million pounds—7 million pounds less 
than the new allocation. 


Vegetable seed acreages are large this 
year and harvests of most varieties are 
expected to reach all-time peaks. With the 
possible exception of garden beet, mangel 
beet, chicory and the storing varieties of 
onions, harvests will be ample to meet 
most requirements. Many of the 36 kinds 
of seed—from beans to turnips— may be 
in such good supply that substantial un- 
allocated balances will be included in the 
year-end stocks, to be drawn upon, if 
needed, for use in liberated areas or for 
requirements which are not now antici- 
pated. 

Of the four most important biennial 
seeds—beet, cabbage, carrot and onion— 
beet and the storing varieties of onion 
may be sufficient only to meet current 
requirements. The expected supply of 
cabbage and carrot, on the other hand 
will meet all requirements and, in addi- 
tion, provide substantial quantities for 
reserves. 

Total production of all “small seed” 
may be 30 million pounds, an increase of 
20 per cent compared with 1943. Of this 
total the production of the four biennial 
seeds is expected to reach 11 million 
pounds, nearly 50 per cent more than 
last year’s 7% million pounds. 

Yield of the larger seed—beans, peas 
and sweetcorn—likely will be less than 
last year, some 300 million pounds com- 
pared with 1943’s 330 million pounds. 
The shorter supply, however, will be suf- 
ficient to meet all requirements and pro- 
vide ample quantities for reserves. 

The allocation just made by WFA for 
the coming 12 months is definite for the 
entire period, but will be reviewed from 
time to time as new crop data becomes 
available. 


1944-45 SUPPLIES 


Here is the vegetable seeds supply pic- 
ture for 1944-45; 
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Available supplies, including stocks on 
hand, imports and domestic production, 
are estimated at 463 million pounds. Re- 
quirements will be met with 302 million 
pounds, leaving a balance of 161 million 
pounds. Of this 161 million pounds re- 
maining at the end of the year, it is 
estimated that WFA will own 5 million 
pounds and that 156 million pounds will 
be in the hands of commercial owners. 


Since WFA regards about 60 million 
pounds of all seeds to be the minimum 
necessary for operating stocks, approxi- 
mately 96 million pounds should be avail- 
able at the end of the fiscal period for 
stockpiling or for meeting new require- 
ments. Some of the seeds which appar- 
ently will be in excess of operating needs 
are beans, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
Swiss chard, sweetcorn, eggplant, kale, 
kohl-rabi, leek, mustard, okra, parsley, 
parsnip, peas, rutabaga, spinach, squash 
and turnips. 


U. S. civilians will get 277 million 
pounds of the 302 million allocated for 
the 12-month period. The balance will 
be divided among United States military 
services, commercial exports, and WFA 
purchases to meet the needs of our allies 
and liberated areas. 


GRADE LABELING OUT? 


Approval by President Roosevelt of 
the bill extending for another year the 
Price Control Act, retaining the prohibi- 


tion against grade labeling, sets at rest 
fears that OPA would foist grade label- 
ing upon the food trades, in the face of 
indicated opposition by Congress to such 
a program, through the expediency of 
an “interpretation” by the White House 
or OES. 


With reference to apprehension in 
some trade quarters that the Office of 
Economic Stabilization might take over 
the AMA grades and re-issue them as its 
own, thus enabling OPA to price canned 
foods against them as was done with 
meat last year, it was pointed out that 
Fred M. Vinson, Director of OES, in 
rejecting a move last year by 13 national 


‘consumer organizations for action by his 


office to sanction food grade-labeling re- 
quirements, said: “It was the clear inten- 
tion of Congress to prevent any require- 
ment that canned foods be labeled as to 
grade. I do not feel justified in taking 
advantage, therefore, of a technical loop- 
hole in the law in order to accomplish an 
objective which the Congress clearly in- 
tended to outlaw. However, in the case 
of meats, no objection has been raised to 
the grade labeling requirement and I 
did not feel that my action in that case 
served to frustrate the Congressional 
purpose.” 


OPA this week announced to a meeting 
of pea canners, the temporary adoption 
of commercial grades in an effort to 
avert further delay in pricing the 1944 
packs. It is expected that the agency 
will attempt to put into writing the un- 
written commercial grade definiions. 


own pack. 


manufacturing plants. 


by Order M-81. 
cluded in these tables. 


“METAL CAN STATISTICS 


Monthly Shipments by Manufacturers of All-Metal Cans, by Product to be 
Packed January - May, 1944 


A metal can, as referred to in this report, is an unused container which is 
made wholly from tinplate, terneplate, blackplate or waste plate and is to be 
used for packing various types of products as shown in the table below. 
Shipment data include cans shipped by “commercial” manufacturing plants to 
packers and cans produced and used by canners in “captive” plants for their 


This series includes the data that have been compiled from the monthly 
reports of metal can manufacturers on Form WPB-2707. These reports are 
filed in terms of base boxes of steel consumed in the manufacture of metal cans. 

The statistics in the table below are the tonnage equivalents of the base 
boxes of steel reported by the present industry of 90 companies comprising 193 
The table shows the production of metal cans by 
months from the steel allotted under CMP Code 629 and Conservation Order 
M-81, and from the release of 116,700 tons of steel plate that had been frozen 
Wire used in the production of keys and handles is not in- 
The production of these items consumed 961 tons of 
carbon steel in the first five months of this year. 


(Tons of Steel) 


All-Metal Cans as 5 Months 
Designed for Packing Jan. Feb. March April May Total 
Fruits and Vegetables 34,801 40,279 45,270 47,602 54,226 222,178 
Condensed and Evaporated: Milk................ 15,667 17,662 25,860 29,573 36,771 125,533 
Other Dairy and Poultry Products............ 4,356 4,586 2,152 2,168 2,877 16,139 
Meat 13,118 12,671 14,129 9,491 10,718 60,122 
Fish and Sea Food 8,842 4,533 4,798 6,632 138,806 33,606 
Military Rations 6,492 6,048 5,499 4,887 5,700 28,626 
Beer 22 0 814 2,224 4,278 7,338 
All Other Foods 14,990 16,676 19,940 17,087 22,068 90,761 
All Non-Foods 18,417 12,657 17,226 16,547 17,469 177,316 
Total 106,700 115,112 135,683 136,211 167,913 661,619 


Refer all inquiries concerning these data to: 


Bureau of Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Improvements you make now cut costs, raise quality 
—not only for today but for thousands of tomorrows. 
Equipped-with the latest FAC Machinery and Equip- 
ment, you are in a position to meet any business 
conditions to be encountered. 


FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 

of thoroughly clean- 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- REMOVABLE COVER cans. 
cause of their greater efficiency HOW IT OPERATES 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 


The modern, scien- 
tific, speedy method 


No more guess work in sterilizing containers. The 


chek Viners and Equipment are Universal FAC Can Washer washes with both water 
extensively used on this product. and steam, with cans in inverted position for per- 

fect drainage. Cans handled gently, no crushing 
May we help you improve your or bending. Washer totally enclosed; no spray or 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? moisture in air or on floor or machines. Handles 


cans from 2” to 4” in diameter—from 2” to 7%” in 


height, with a few change parts. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
F R A | 3 Beans, Fruits, etc. 


WF ree Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
ae . CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
; Plant Improvement Program = 

-901 


Pea Hulling 
Stablished 1880 g 1924 


WTSCONST WISCONSIN 
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PILCHARD FISHERY CONTROL 


The United States’ pilchard fishery or 
California sardines will again be under 
Federal control in the 1944-45 season be- 
ginning August 1 according to an order 
issued July 2 by Coordinator of Fisheries 
Harold L. Ickes. The pilchard fishery 
accounts for approximately 25 per cent 
in weight of all U. S. and Alaska fish 
landings. Federal controt was instituted 
in order to obtain maximum production 
to insure an even flow of fish into the 
various canning and processing plants, 
and to obtain a proper division between 
canned fish, meal, and oil. 

Some pilchards are caught in waters 
off Washington and Oregon, but the chief 
center of the industry is in California. 
The high food value, low cost, and trans- 
portability of canned pilchards have 
made them an important item for pur- 
chase both for the armed services and 
lend-lease requirements. This year 55 
per cent of the pack will be reserved for 
Government purchase. 

The Coordinated Pilchard Production 
Plan under which the industry will 


operate in the new season beginning - 


August 1 does not differ materially from 
the plan which was in effect last season. 
This year, however, licenses will be re- 
quired for purse seiners (the type of 
vessel normally used to fish for pilch- 
ards) fishing from Alaskan ports as well 
as those of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. These licenses are being re- 
quired this year so that the Office of the 
Coordinator of Fisheries may transfer 
suitable vessels from the halibut fishery 
to that for pilchards. The halibut catch 
is under international regulation and the 
full quantity can be obtained by the 
normal halibut fleet without additional 
fishing by purse seiners. Every year a 
number of purse seiners remain in North 
Pacific waters engaged in halibut fishing, 
going south to fish for pilchards only 
when the halibut season is ended. Since 
the halibut season was late in starting 
this year, it is feared that the purse 
seiners may be as many as ten weeks late 
in entering the pilchard fishery. This 
would cause a possible loss of 11,000 tons 
of pilchards, the coordinator’s office 
estimated. 


Last season, vessel owners violating 
the order could only be suspended from 


fishing, a remedy which tended to defeat . 


the purpose of the order. This year 
violators will be given a choice between 
keeping their vessels out of production 
or making certain payments to the 
United States Treasury. 


ANSWER FTC COMPLAINT 


Ketchikan Packing Co., Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and Wm. H. Stanley, Inc., 103 
East 125th St., New York, in separate 
answers to a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission deny they 
have violated the brokerage section of 
the Robinson-Patman Act in connection 
with the sale and purchase of canned 
salmon in interstate commerce. 


The Ketchikan company, which has 
general offices in Seattle, packs canned 
salmon which it sells and distributes 
under its own registered brands and 
under the private brands of its buyers 
and its buyers’ customers. Among 
Ketchikan’s customers is the Stanley 
corporation, alleged to be one of the 
largest seafood purchasers in the United 
States. 

The complaint charges that the Stanley 
corporation masks its operations under 
the fictitious designation of “brokers,” 
“merchandise brokers” or “primary dis- 
tributors” and collects brokerage fees on 
its purchases from the Ketchikan com- 
pany, although it is actually engaged in 
the business of buying canned salmon 
and other seafood which it resells in its 
own name, for its own account and at its 
own prices and terms. 


In its answer, the Ketchikan company 
admits the payment of such brokerage 
fees to the Stanléy company, but denies 
they are unlawful. It asserts that the 
fees are for brokerage services rendered 
by the Stanley corporation in selling 
Ketchikan products, for providing ware- 
housing and distribution facilities, and 
for collecting accounts. 

The Stanley corporation denies that it 
has accepted brokerage fees or other 
compensation from the Ketchikan com- 
pany excerpt in payment for services 
rendered as broker and agent for Ket- 
chikan, or that it is engaged principally 
in buying for resale, or selling for its 
own account, canned salmon and other 
seafood. It avers that it is improperly 
referred to in the Commission’s com- 
plaint as a “buyer,” asserting that its 
primary business is that of broker and 
agent for packers, processors and pro- 
ducers. 


It is further alleged by the Stanley 
corporation that the warehouse space it 
provides for the Ketchikan company and 
other sellers is part of the service it 
renders to its principals for whom it acts 
as a broker; that under its contracts 
with its principals it is required not only 
to sell and deliver their products, but also 
to collect and remit the selling price; 
that because of the limted means of some 
of its principals it has paid for items sold 
by it as a broker and reimbursed itself 
by collecting the selling price; that, on 
occasions, it has stored salmon and other 
food products in warehouses in order to 
serve its principals and has collected 
from the purchasers of such products an 
increased price intended only to be suffi- 
cient to reimburse it for its out-of-pocket 
expenses in unloading, distributing, ware- 
housing and other services; and that as 
part of its service to its principals it 
has permitted them to use the Stanley 
company’s trade-marks and brands with- 
out any charge other than a brokerage 
fee or agent’s commission. 

Both respondents aver that their 
methods of transacting business are in 
use generally in the trade and by their 
competitors. 


Hearings will be held in due course. 


McNUTT MAKES PLEA FOR 
CANNERY LABOR 


Approximately 1,400,000 part-time or 
700,000: full-time workers must be re- 
cruited for the canning of fruits and 
vegetables this summer, Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, reported July 6. 

Although a plentiful crop of fruits and 
vegetables appears certain, a large part 
of it will go to waste unless the man- 
power necessary for processing can be 
recruited, Mr. McNutt said. Because of 
the demand for workers in other essen- 
tial industries, the employment situation 


food processing—mostly canning—is 


extremely critical in many fruit and 
vegetable growing centers, he added. 

Mr. McNutt said it is necessary this 
year more than any year during the war 
for housewives and youths to volunteer 
to pack the perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. Soldiers overseas use canned 
fruits and vegetables to a far greater 
extent than when stationed in the United 
States because fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are not readily available abroad, 
he said. The vast increase in the num- 
ber of our overseas armed forces makes 
it imperative that all of these vegetables 
shall be processed, the WMC chairman 
said. 

“The farmer,” said Mr. McNutt, “has 
done a good job of planting. Weather 
conditions in most areas have been favor- 
able so far and we will likely have 
bumper crops in some localities. But, 
how much of these crops we are able to 
use by canning, depends to a large extent 
on the number of volunteers, men, 
women, boys, and girls, who are willing 
to go into the canneries to work this 
summer.” 


The U. S. Employment Service, the 
WMC chairman said, is placing a con- 
siderably larger number of persons in 
food processing jobs than it did last year. 
Up to May 1 this year, USES placed 
149,000 persons in food processing as 
against 66,000 for the corresponding 
period last year. 


JEWEL SALES GAIN 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports sales for 
the four weeks ended June 17 of $4,355,- 
979, an increase of 10.9 per cent over the 
$3,927,206 reported for the correspond- 
ing weeks in 1943. 

Sales for the first 24 weeks of 19/4 
aggregated $25,129,108, a gain of 2.7 per 
cent over the $24,479,406 reported for 
the like period last year. 


FMC GETS “E” AWARD 
Men and women of the Hoopeste:, 
Illinois, plant of the Food Machine y 
Corporation are to receive the Arry- 
Navy “E” Award. 


VETERAN BROKER DEAD 
George L. Flick, with the New Yc°k 
brokerage house of M. B. Houck & 
Brother since 1897, died Sunday mo:‘- 

ing, July 2, following an operation. 
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UNTREATED SEEDS 


SPERGON TREATED 


bigger 


Unbiased experi- 
cr O = ment station tests 
prove that vege- 
table seeds treated 
with Spergon, the 


long-lasting ‘seed protectant, produce increased 


tands and yield ted seeds. Safe, b 
with self-lubricating. Tt H EX-RO CLE ANE R 


will pay you to use 
The canner Lp Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 
Reg 


. USS. Pat. Off. Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT “‘The Original Grader House’’ 


for complete information and distributors’ names write BALTIM ORE, MARYLAND 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 

1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 


Meets Extraordina ry Demands 


One of aseries | @ A large Kentucky packer of tomato pro- 
of advertise- 
ments based on 

= what users say | Equipment for a number of years and 
Money NOT paid out for fire losses under the War- 


ner Plan, is returned to subscribers. Contrast this always have found it satisfactory e Langsen- 


with the policies of ordinary insurance companies. ond te the nest. bes 
The selective character of subscribers in the kamp s first consideratio >a past, 


Canner's own “insurance exchange” based pri- been to produce equipment for the packer that saves 
marily on business reputation, netted Warner F 
subscribers, for the first part of 1944, substantial eG sac 6s Without such equipment during the pre- 
premium savings they would have paid ordi- . ” 
nary inevronce componies, sent period of labor shortage, we would be lost. 
If you are not already carrying your insur- d 
ance under this plan, but have a plant which is ? ‘ e 
free of common fire hazards, or can be put in During the heavy production weeks you will learn the 


that condition, ask a Warner representative to spots in your production lines where Langsenkamp 
give you full details, or write us. : 
es a units should be placed for next year. 


ducts says, “‘We have used Langsenkamp 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the 


FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY LANGSENKAMP COMPA 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL | “Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
FOR 36 YEARS ae 227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


estern Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


the various states. 


BEANS 


VINTON, IOWA June 28—Planting was 
late with acreage far reduced. We esti- 
mate our crop at about 65 per cent of 
normal. 


WILTON, MAINE, July 3—Snap, Wax 
and Green: Look pretty good at this 
time. First brood of beetles has hatched. 
Too early to predict yield; acreage in- 
creased 30 per cent. 


AFTON, MICH., June 28—Snap: 90 per 
cent acreage; 90 per cent stand. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 1—Not in a 
favorable position due to heavy rains 
right after planting. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 29—Wax and 


Green: Condition good. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., June 30— Snap: 
Packing just started this week; light 
yields on first plantings but very fine 
quality. Bean Beetle prevalent every- 
where but making every effort to keep 
them under control and have been suc- 
cessful thus far. Fields coming in look 


good. Weather and moisture conditions 
satisfactory. Acreage increased over 
1943. 


PALMER, VA., July 1—No crop; too dry. 


EVERSON, WASH., June 27—Green Pole: 
75 per cent of normal acreage; prospec- 
tive yield good. 


CORN 


HARLAN, IOWA, July 3—Sweet: 80 per 
cent of normal; acreage 5 per cent more 
than 1943. Season two weeks behind 
because of wet weather. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 1—Sweet: 
Acreage now planted and about normal. 
Growth is spotted showing many fields 
damaged by water. 


VINTON, IOWA, June 28—Sweet: The 
biggest loss will come from acreage lost 
to high water and we now estimate that 
our remaining acreage will be no greater 
than 80 per cent of last year, with plant- 
ings 10 days later than a year ago. Our 
field men tell us that crop prospects and 
field conditions are about 85 per cent 
normal, 


WILTON, MAINE, July 3—Golden Ban- 
tam: Five weeks without rain at plant- 
ing time has caused seed to germinate 
very unevenly; plots are spotty; yield 
below normal; acreage increased 25 
rer cent. 
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NEWARK, N. Y., June 29 — Sweet: 
Making very favorable progress. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, July 1— Sweet: 
Crop prospects are the best we have ever 
had at this time of year; need rain but 
crop not hurt much as yet. 


FAYETTE, OHIO, June 30—Sweet: Acre- 
age 90 per cent of 1943; finished planting 
June 20. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 29—Has all 
been planted and is growing very nicely. 
If nothing unforeseen develops we should 
have at least an average crop. 


COBB, WIS., July 38—Looks good, but 
light stand. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 4th—Corn 
looks good. From six inches to 30 inches 
high. 

Farm crops in this section generally 
look good to excellent. A little more 
favorable weather will see them through 
to a bumper. Rains have been heavy, 
and have come at intervals allowing the 
land to absorb the moisture, and raise 
our winter deficient water tables to 
about normal. Moisture holding capacity 
of our soils is growing less and less, and 
rains must come frequently. 


PEAS 


MARSHALLTOWN, I0WA, July 1—Early 
crop about 50 per cent. Late crop about 
75 per cent. Considerable root rot in 
early plantings; very small aphid in- 
festation. 


VINTON, IOWA, June 28—Our crops are 
suffering from the intense heat we have 
had the last several weeks following 
earlier floods, which took out consider- 
able acreage. Our crop will end up at 
about 60 percent of normal, but the 
quality is running good. Pack has been 
under way for about two weeks with 
light runnings. The Alaska pack is 
giving yields of approximately 65 per 
cent of last year’s production with 
quality running equal or better than the 
produce of 1948. Sweet crop will be late 
and it also suffered from recent floods. 
Should we have favorable conditions 
crop could yield better than the earlier 
variety, regardless of the later pack. 
Because of larger Government percent- 
ages and already curtailed production, 
we can say definitely that our deliveries 
will be less than last year. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 29 — Alaskas 
yielded 80 cases per acre; quality good. 
Prospects for a normal pack of Sweets. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 29—Crop as o: 
this date is about half harvested. W. 
are running on early varieties. Had a; 
average yield of approximately 1% tons. 
Figures are not yet complete as there arv 
a few more acres of the early varieties 
to be harvested. 


PALMER, VA., July 1—Crop a failure; 
too dry. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 4th—We 
are well along with our Alaskas. Qual- 
ity is fair. Yield is good, running from 
80 to 100 cases per acre, average will be 
over 90 cases. The quality could have 
been excellent but the labor shortage put 
us behind before we got started. Sweets 
look good, and a little rain will put them 
in the bag. 


COBB, WIS., July 3—Yield of Alaskas 
about 70 cases per acre; sweets look 
better, but need rain. Start canning 
sweets about July 10. 


TOMATOES 


BERRYVILLE, ARK., June 28—Acreage 
possibly 60 per cent of normal. Crop 
condition is excellent; moisture normal 
and temperature very hot. Shortage of 
help. Pack begins last of August. Many 
will not can because of prices not being 
issued. 


OMAHA, ARK., June 27—The crop out- 
look at present is about as usual except 
about 75 per cent off on account of the 
high wages paid in other sections, which 
has left this section short on help both 
in the factory and on the farm. The 
Government not giving the canners their 
ceiling prices has worked a hardship on 
mostly all canners. We also are very 
much concerned over the Government not 
shipping out. Their 1943 goods are still 
in the way and canners need the space 
for the 1944 pack; we are not at all 
pleased with the way we have been 
treated by them. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 1—A?out 
75 per cent acreage and about 75 per «ent 
stand. Very late and not making growth 
they should. 


VINTON, IOWA, June 28—Will possibly 
be 90 per cent of last year’s produc! .on, 
if we continue to have favorable wea: “er. 
Labor, does not seem to be as acu'« a 
problem as we had anticipated, alth igh 
we are in a “critical area” and have en 


using nothing but volunteer local ‘: |p. 
The recent floods took approximate!. 15 
per cent of the planted acreage and © is 
now too late to replace these plants. ‘te- 
maining acreage still presents a © ery 


favorable appearance. 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 5—Contr: ‘ted 
acreage about same as 1943; open m~ ket 
acreage increased at least 20 per nt. 
Prospective yield looks to be averay» at 
present time, but much can happer be- 
tween now and canning season. 
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High speed, large capacity. Shell diameter sixty inches. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


| without DENTING 
64 JAMMING 


Especially designed for canners that 
run their can line at high speed and 
that require a machine with larger 
capacity than our standard models. 
The extra large water capacity in all 
Berlin Chapman cookers prevents 
changing in temperature while pro- 
cessing. Due to the reverse agita- 
tion, the time of the cans, in the 
machine, has been greatly reduced. 


Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature. 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Learn to use it—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 


_Morral Labeling Machine 


and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral. Ohio 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FREDONIA, N. Y., July 1—Larger acre- 
age than last year. Heavy rains of last 
week following unusually hot weather 
have not been beneficial. All in all, crop 
equal to last year. 


PHELPS, N. Y., June 29—We are not in 
position to indicate the size of the acre- 
age except that our contracted acreage is 
normal. Plants were gotten in fairly 
early and the crop seems to be growing 
very well. We would say a little better 
than normal for this time of year. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 29—Have all 
been planted; doing very nicely. Unless 
something unforeseen develops, should 
have at least an average crop. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., June 30—Planted 
fields are progressing nicely. Lost some 
acreage because of delay in receiving 
Southern plants. Weather and moisture 
conditions satisfactory. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., July 1—Acreage less 
than last year. Labor shortage is the 
main reason. Plants looking good and 
there is a good stand in the fields. 
Prospects good for a normal yield. 


NORTH EAST: (ERIE CO.), PA., July 5th— 


As of this date 100%. 


PALMER, VA., July 1—Contracted about 
62 per cent of normal acreage. Have 
had a very dry season so do not expect 
over 50 per cent of normal pack. Acre- 
age outside of contracts is very poor. 
There will be a short crop here due to 
shortage of labor, lack of rains and un- 
certain condition of market. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ONTARIO, CALIF., June 30—Oranges: 
Will be rather high for processors the 
rest of this season as fresh fruit market 
is taking about everything at ceiling. 
Valencia set okay, but hot spell may 
cause heavy drop. 


VINTON, IOWA, June 28—Asparagus: 
Allotments were mailed out last week 
with deliveries approximately the same 
as last year. This pack had to be dis- 
continued because of labor shortage 
created with the start of the pea pack. 


HARRINGTON, MAINE, July 4— Blue- 
berries: Prospects are the poorest that 
we have ever known. Acreage for this 
year is normal; crop ranges from a com- 
plete loss to about 25 per cent. Doubt if 
there will be 25 per cent of a crop in 
the County. Damage is due to winter 
kill of bushes, army worms and bad 
frosts. 


WILTON, MAINE, July 3—Dandelions: 
Just coming up and looking good. Would 
like to get more acreage. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 1—Raspberries, 
Currants and Sour Cherries: Very close 
to normal crops if nothing happens be- 
tween now and harvest time, which 
should start in about a week. All fall 
harvested tree and vine fruits have set 
heavy and prospects point to good yields. 


PHELPS, N. Y., June 29 — Cabbage: 
There appears to be a somewhat larger 
than normal acreage going in. Most of it 
is going in in good time and under very 
good conditions, although we have had 
a little too much rain. Should say that 
the condition of the crop is about normal 
for this time of year. 


NORTH EAST (ERIE CO.), PA., July 5th— 
Grapes: 110%; Cherries: 70%. 


EVERSON, WASH., June 27—Beets and 
Carrots: Normal acreage; prospective 
yield normal. 


FERTILIZER RESTRICTIONS 
EASED 


(WFO No. 5, Amendment No. 1) 


Reflecting prospects* for somewhat 
larger supplies of fertilizer in the year 
beginning July 1, 1944, particularly 
phosphates and potash, the War Food 
Administration eliminated crop 
classifications and made several other 
changes in its fertilizer order. 


The changes are embodied in War Food 
Order No. 5, Amendment No. 1, revising 
and amending the order in its entirety. 


In the year beginning July 1, all gen- 
eral crops may be fertilized with as many 
pounds of fertilizer per dcre as recom- 
mended by the appropriate State experi- 
ment station. There will be no A and B 
crop classes as there have been this year. 
In the past year a farmer could apply 
fertilizer at the rate recommended by the 
State experiment station in growing any 
crop in the A classification, but not in 
growing any other general crop unless 
the customary rate equalled that recom- 
mended by the station. “Customary” 
rate of application was considered to be 
the farm operator’s customary rate, or 
the customary rate used on a particular 
farm, or the customary rate on compar- 
able farms in the area. 


In no case did the order permit a 
higher rate of application than that 
recommended by the State experiment 
station. In the year ahead, for any par- 
ticular crop farmers may use fertilizer 
at the rate recommended by the experi- 
ment station or at the rate customarily 
used in the area, whichever is greater. 

The rate of application per acre, as 
used in the order, refers to pounds of 
fertilizer but does not specify plant food 
content in terms of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. 

Elimination of the crop classification 
will permit a higher rate of application 
on a large number of crops. The A 
group included only peanuts, hybrid corn 


‘for seed production, sugar beets for seed 


production, hemp, dry and snap beans, 
lima beans, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
green peas, dry edible peas, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, sweet corn for processing, 
tomatoes and vegetable seeds. 


OPA PENALTIES 


OPA has started issuance of revisions 
in price control regulations urged by 
Congress in the new Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act. 

The first move, Amendment 9 to Gen- 
eral Ration Order 8, effective July 1, 
involves a change in enforcement pro- 
cedure which no longer provides that 
storekeepers and other dealers be penal- 
ized for price violations through for- 
feiture of their right to sell rationed 
goods. However, such punishment can 
be continued for infractions of ration 
regulations, as _ distinct from price 
rulings. 


COURT UPHOLDS WFO 44 


Pleading guilty to a charge of a viola- 
tion of War Food Order 44 the Riviera 
Packing Company of Eastport, Maine, 
was fined $10,000 in Federal Court at 
Bangor, Maine, June 13, and was also 
enjoined, on June 30, from making any 
further civilian deliveries until all shor- 
ages in its government delivery quota 
are made up. The packing company was 
charged with delivery of approximately 
348,000 pounds of sardines to civilian 
trade without having delivered any for 
che use of the Army, Navy, Lend-Lea 
and for other governmental purposes. 


1943 SPINACH PACK 


The pack of canned Spinach in 1943 
amounted to 5,759,082 actual cases, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Division of 
Statistics. This compares with 7,693,540 


actual ¢ases packed in 1942. 

In addition to canned Spinach, the pa 
of other greens total 834,327 actual cas-s 
in 1948. 

The following table presents the 1! 3 
canned Spinach pack in can sizes, >! 
States: 


le 


Mise. Mise. 
Apples: Looking for better than nor- No. 2 No. 2% 6/10 Tin Glass ae 
mal crop of winter canning varieties, 7,990 43,048 6,927 57,005 
i especially Baldwins, though a little early Missouri and Arkansas........ 824,890 621,339 RS ae pee 2,371,220 
to predict as drop is not complete yet. Texas and Oklahoma............ 179,890 146,049 255,404 Ce 583,'°5 
25,896 645,048 1,852,964 110,727 2,134, 
AFTON, MICH., June 28—Red Rasp- 26,876 220,393 96,658 21,854 365,776 
5 berries: Acreage 100 per cent. WEL nisocinnnincmenss 1,059,048 1,667,826 2,890,448 2,252 139,508 5,759,032 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for qver 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk «+ 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles *« Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 

¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Thanks—Mail Delays—Market Influences— 
Mere Prisoners of War?—Shipping Now 
—OPA Tries To Be Serviceable—Prices To 
Be Based on Commercial Grades—Pack 
Tomatoes Rather Than Tomato Products— 
Mistake in Succotash Standards. 


THANK YOU—Thank you for that 
generous response to our request 
for more Crop Reports. These re- 
ports are not only interesting as 
showing the progress of canning 
crops over a wide area, but they 
are important. Other canners read 
your report and you read theirs, 
and both become better informed. 
Keep up the good work, as one of 
the essentials of the season. Un- 
fortunately the postal service is 
slow, forcing us to carry over some 
reports we would much rather have 
while red hot, but you cannot help 
that and neither can we. We know 
full well how badly handicapped 
the P.O. is on the labor question, 
using any sort of help they can get, 
much of it young students doing 
their best—in fact often providing 
a study in patience as they try to 
figure out their routes, after they 
get onto the streets. Possibly in 
the smaller towns you do not suffer 
as do the cities, but even there you 
can help by calling for your mail. 
We are all in this army of co- 
operation now, and it means some- 
thing to get your mail with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. This can be 
a hint, too, to impatient readers 
who complain that their copies 
reach them days and days late. 
Again we assure you that all copies 
are in the mail early every Friday 
evening; yet our own copy was not 
delivered to our house, in the sub- 
urbs of this city, until Wednesday 
morning! 


And again—every man is justly 
proud of a neat “signature’”—one 
for instance that cannot easily be 
forged on checks, etc.; but, unfor- 
tunately, some use these on orders 
for Almanacs, and as our Egyptian 
archaeologist is away for the dura- 
tion, we are thereby put-to-it, with 
a vengeance. 
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MARKET INFLUENCES — Spot 
stocks of canned foods are in such 
restricted supply, where there are 
any at all of old pack, that all atten- 
tion is now turned towards secur- 
ing a share of the new packs, and 
of course trying to weedle canners 
into accepting memorandum orders 
against new packs. The promises 


for canners’ crops are brighter by . 


far than they were earlier in the 
year, but that old boogey of short- 
age of labor still scares many, un- 
necessarily we believe, with rela- 
tive exceptions, and that does not 
mean all. Canners have made 
greater efforts to secure needed 
hands, and the growers are getting 
along fairly well, as you know. If 
the bag of prisoners continues on 
its present scale (over 50,000 in 
Normandy to date) we may have 
too much labor, after they have 
been shipped here, and that would 
be long before the time of peak- 
point labor needs. But canners see- 
ing a market for all they can pro- 
duce at full ceiling prices, are na- 
turally not anxious to tie-up any 
definite amounts of the pack, until 
they see it in the warehouse. 


Incidentally there is a more gen- 
eral acceptance of that suggestion 
made by OPA to ship the goods 
now, billing them at former prices, 
leaving only the differences to be 
settled after official ceilings have 
been announced. There is no un- 
certainty about this for either 
buyer or seller, since they will have 
to be billed at the ceiling prices, 
and paid for accordingly, and no 
buyer can sanely kick at being 
called on for the additional price, if 
there be such. 


Rumor has it, late this week, 
that OPA has decided to adopt 
Commercial Grades as the basis of 
their pricing the ’44 packs. This 
is a splendid gesture of cooperation 
on their part to get around the 
Congressional empass, and to give 
the industry what it has so long 
waited for—ceiling prices on the 
1944 packs. But oh! what a laby- 
rinth of trials and troubles they 
have entered. And the first of it 
has appeared already: asked to de- 


fine Commercial Grades the loudest 
contenders for this say that they 
cannot be put into words or 
phrases. What, can’t define: Fancy 
plus; Fancy; near Fancy; our 
Fancy or ought-to-be Fancy, etc., 
etc. What, can’t define a grading 
plan in general, widespread use? 

Well, please, we have begged for 
years for just one definition of 
what is meant by Commercial 
Grades—and of course they must 
be “in general use” or they don’t 
count. And now that they have in- 
duced Congress to grant it, are we 
to be still denied? Raucous rejoic- 
ing over the death of Grade Label- 
ing, is a little premature, we fear; 
something like Germany’s rejoicing 
over the destruction of Russia. 
Isn’t there a quotation somewhere 
to the effect that truth beaten to 
the earth will rise again? 


MORE CANNED TOMATOES—Re- 
cently we asked all tomato canners 
to produce every possible can of 
canned tomatoes—rather than to- 
mato products, as these can serve 
so valiantly in our war against 
scurvy, starvation, and disease. 
Fearing a shortage of necessary 
labor it is said there is an inclina- 
tion to turn more to tomato prod- 
ucts, as being easier to produce. 
True, but there is a danger in that, 
too. Note now that canned tomato 
stocks have been cleaned out in the 
width and breadth of the country, 
but that there are quite sizeable 
stocks of tomato products left on 
hand. What could be the resu!t if 
most tomato canners or eve a 
goodly number of them, turn to 
tomato products this season, in- 
stead of canning tomatoes? If vou 
exert your best efforts to can to: 1a- 
toes, you are likely to have more 
tomato products than you wish you 
had. This is just the cold doll:rs- 
and-cents side of the question, )ut 
you better study it. Every ca» of 
tomatoes, of worthwhile qua'.ty, 
will find a hearty welcome, an at 
a profit. 


The corn boys are saying i iat 
there may be an increase in the 
output of crushed corn as compai'ed 
with whole grain. It is hard to 
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beat a can of really fine quality 
Maine style corn, and if owing to 
‘abor shortage that can be pro- 
duced to better advantage than the 
other, it will not be a bad result, 
if the quality is there. But that 
quality demand holds for the whole 
grain also; because there is noth- 
ing much commoner than a low 
grade, sub-standard can of corn of 
either style. 

Incidentally, last week we gave 
you the Tentative U. S. Standards 
for Sueccotash. Every old succo- 
tash canner must have been 
shocked when he read: “Definition 
—Canned succotash is composed of 
cream-style or whole-grain corn 
and lima beans or snap beans, with 
or without tomatoes.” Real, qual- 
ity succotash can only be made 
with green lima beans and the corn 
selected. Never with snap beans, 
either in the pods or shelled. A 
three-way succotash is made in a 
small way, with tomatoes added. 
And lower grade succotash is made 
from dried limas, and in some sec- 
tions with large, fat kidney-style 
beans. It is a splendid, old style 
Southern dish that everyone would 
like, if it were properly made from 
tender, young corn and green li- 
mas. The addition of tomatoes 
came from demands in certain 
parts of the country, and some is 
packed to meet that demand. 

Please, Paul, save good, old suc- 
cotash from pollution. Re-issue 
that standard, and in the Fancy 
don’t be afraid to demand Fancy 
cream-style or whole-grain corn, 
and Fancy lima beans. Set it apart 
from the inferior, as it should be. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


New Packs in Active Demand — Some 
Shioments at Final Prices To Be Adjusted— 
Job>ers Fear Too Many Tomato Prod- 
uc!.—Taking Peas—Want Spinach—Only 
Be:'er Quality Stringless Beans Being Sought 
—' herries Look More Cheerful—Market 
Bar» of Fruits and Fish—Demand Expands 
in Hot Weather. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 7, 1944 


HE SITUATION—With most of 
th trade here taking the long 
we k-end over the Fourth, it has 
be 1 virtually a half week for trad- 
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ing, but the market has neverthe- 
less shown considerable activity. 
Although the results, from the 
standpoint of volume actually 
booked, has been necessarily lim- 
ited due to the short supply situa- 
tion. New pack canned foods gen- 
erally are in active demand, and 
the same holds true of spots, par- 
ticularly in short items. Jobbers 
are closely following WFA sale re- 
ports as pointing the way to pos- 
sible small replacements pending 
receipt of new packs. Canners, on 
the whole, have been reluctant to 


make commitments during the 
week, pending OPA action on ceil- 
ing prices, although some orders 
have been written, subject to ceil- 
ings when named. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is appar- 
ently a sharp cleavage of opinion 
among distributors as to inventory 
policy for the balance of the cur- 
rent year. Some jobbers are of the 
belief that it would be poor busi- 
ness to jeopardize the sound finan- 
cial business built up during the 
war years by going too long on new 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 


ability to 


make loans 


and to supple- 


ment bank loans 


against your inven- 


tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
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packs, and hence are planning to 


sail close to the wind on inventor- ‘ 


ies, holding the opinion that prices 
may break sharply when the Euro- 
pean phase of the war is over. 
Others take the position that while 
such conservatism may be justified 
a year hence, when 1945 packs are 
in the offing, the current season’s 
packs will prove to be good prop- 
erty through the coming year, and 
hence continue on the buying side 
of the market. 


TOMATOES—The return of canned 
tomatoes to the ration list has not 
been effective long enough to afford 
any reaction as to consumer 
thought, and with the market on 
desirable grades and brands closely 
sold up, jobbers continue to look 
for new pack. Pending action by 
OPA on ceilings, however, canners 
are reluctant sellers, even on a 
memorandum basis, and hence 
markets are quiet, with chief inter- 
est centering in pack reports. Dis- 
tributors are still somewhat appre- 
hensive as to the inroads which to- 
mato products may make into this 
season’s pack of canned tomatoes, 
and are anxious to protect indi- 
cated inventory requirements as 
early and as completely as possible. 


PEAS—There is an active call 
here for fancies and extra stand- 
ards, notwithstanding the restora- 
tion of canned peas to rationing, 
and new pack offerings of wanted 
grades are being snapped up read- 
ily. Insofar as standards are con- 
cerned, demand is lagging behind 
that for extra standard and fancy 
grades, but this situation may 
change for the better as the season 
progresses. 


KRAUT—Small lots of spot canned ° 


kraut, mostly 10s, have been re- 
ported on the market, as original 
processors repossessed some of the 
WFA surplus now being released, 
but the quantities available are still 
far short of overall demand. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—New pack 
spinach is still being sought, with 
but little available for the civilian 
market. . . . While demand for 
standard stringless beans continues 
short, extra standard and fancy 
quality beans, all types, are readily 
salable. .. . Jobbers are getting fair 
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deliveries of new pack asparagus, 
but are somewhat concerned over 
the ending of the “point holiday” 
on this item, and fear that the 10- 
points-per-can ration toll may slow 
down demand once again... . Trade 
is studying data on progress of the 
canning corn crops, with active 
jobber call reported for bookings of 
new pack fancy, both white and 
yellow. 


RSP CHERRIES—While labor diffi- 
culties and uncertainty as to ceil- 


ings for the canned product, in the . 


face of a “free” market for raw 
stock, is giving canners pause in 
their pack programs, crop reports 
indicate that notwithstanding dam- 
age in some areas, sour cherry pro- 
duction is estimated at 95,950 tons 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. This 
estimate is based on conditions as 
of June 15 and is about 3 per cent 
below the June 1 estimate, but is 
still more than three times the 
short 1943 crop, and larger than 
the previous record crop of 93,350 
tons produced in 1942. Hence, not- 
withstanding operating difficulties 
and increasing activities by quick- 
freezers this year, a fair pack of 
the canned product should be made. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Bare mar- 
kets on California and Northwest- 
ern fruits are now a reality, inso- 
far as first hands are concerned, 
and resale offerings are so few and 
far between that no spot market 
may be said to exist. Interest un- 
der such circumstances is naturally 
concentrating on situation 
on the West Coast. While it is 
too early for any accurate predic- 
tions, indications still point to a 
better overall canned fruit supply 
for the civilian trade than was the 
case a year ago, although varieties 
and grades will not be up to nor- 
mal, and allocations will still be the 
order of the day in canners’ selling 
operations. 


CANNED FISH—The continued hot 
spell has made for a sustained de- 
mand for canned fish, with many 
retailers’ shelves bare of many fish 
items with no prospects of early 
replacements on wanted grades and 
varieties. Resale trading has 
cleared the salmon market here, 
and while there is still an active 


call, both from the local jobbinz 
trade and outlying markets, trac- 
ing is at a standstill. . . . Limited 
arrivals of new pack sardines are 
moving out rapidly. Small lots of 
Portuguese sardines have arrived, 
but the supply has not even made 
a dent in the demand. . . . Jobbers 
and chains alike are seeking tuna, 
with little to be had. . . . Reports 
from the Gulf are still bearish, in- 
sofar as the canned shrimp situa- 
tion is concerned, and many orders 
continue to go unfilled. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Late in Harvesting, But of Fine 
Quality—Cool Weather Benefitted Some 
Vegetables—Asparagus Done, Apricots On— 
Buyers Eager, Canners Not — Grower 
Prices—-Women Make More Picking Fruit 
Than Working in the Canneries—Tomatoes 
Scarce—Only Tomato Products Left—Too 
Many Peaches—Fish Very Scarce—West 
Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 6, 1944. 


WEATHER—Warmer weather has 
come to California, following a cold 
spring, and fruits in which canners 
are directly interested are ripening 
rapidly. In general, the harvest- 
ing of fruits is about two weeks 
later than usual, but quality and 
size seems unimpaired. The cool 
weather was of benefit to some 
vegetables and served to prolong 
the canning season. Asparagus 
packing is at an end, with a sub- 
stantial gain over last year’s 
figures, and cannery workers in 
the Delta district are now turning 
their attention to apricots, the 
packing of which is in full swing. 


BUYERS EAGER—Buyers are mak- 
ing every effort to place larze 
orders for both canned fruits « id 
vegetables, but canners are holdi»g 
these down to quantities they «re 
almost certain of being able to «e- 
liver. Some are declining to acc: »t 
any business until Governm: it 
commitments have been met. S> >t 
stocks of items which have bi -n 
ration point free in recent we: ‘s 
have moved off well and holdii °s 
of these have been reduced to « °- 
sired levels. Moving well w: 'e 
stocks of peas and green bea‘, 
especially in the lower grades. 
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GROWER PRICES— The long- 
awaited prices for apricots to 
growers made an appearance but a 
short time after canning and dry- 
ing operations got under way. 
These were about as expected by 
the trade and are close to those 
prevailing last season, when the 
crop was much smaller. Apricots 
are grown throughout much of 
California and the State has been 
divided into four districts for the 
purpose of pricing the fruit. The 
highest price was named for fruit 
grown in the San Francisco Bay 
area where $100 a ton for size 12s, 
and larger, to the pound will be 
paid, with $95 a ton for 14s and 
larger, and $85 a ton for 16s and 
larger. The lowest price to be paid 
for apricots is for fruit grown in 
the lower San Joaquin Valley and 
in southern California, where the 
prices set are $79, $75 and $65 a 
ton for the three size ranges. It 
is figured that the average price 
for canrting apricots will be about 
$89 a ton. When added costs to 
canners are taken into considera- 
tion this means that the canned 
product will sell at about last 
year’s figures. 


LABOR—The rural manpower and 
vehicle shortage in California was 
aired late in June when a Senate 
military affairs subcommittee held 
a hearing at San Francisco. This 
was conducted by U. S. Senator 
U. S. Downey, who declared that 
there are 15 per cent fewer trucks 
available for transportation of 
canning fruits this season than last 
year, while the apricot crop is four 
times that of a year ago, with the 
peach crop almost 50 per cent 
larger. Harrison S. Robinson, of 
California Processors 

-owers’ Association testified that 

hipyards and selective service 
ave taken the best skilled men 
‘com the canning industry so that 

.e number of experienced workers 

as dropped from 70 per cent to 

) per cent of the total. Eighty 
‘er cent of cannery personnel is 
| ow inexperienced. He urged that 
‘.e Army make tents and emer- 
{ -ney housing available to cannery 

orkers; that troops not on active 
‘ ity be quartered close to can- 

ries to provide additional labor, 
‘1d that the Army make its ve- 
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hicles available for the hauling of 
fruit when private transportation 
is inadequate. The latter request 
was anticipated by the Government 
several weeks ago when trucks 
were ordered made available for 
this purpose from June 1 to No- 
vember 1, with drivers furnished if 
this be necessary. Canners re- 
ported that in some. districts 
women refused to work in the 
plants as they could make more 
money picking fruit. ? 


ASPARAGUS — New pack aspar- 
agus is being moved in fairly sub- 
stantial quantities, with the con- 
suming public to get more than last 
year, owing to the larger output. 
Canners feel that many new con- 
sumers are being created by the 
higher purchasing power and that 
following the war there will be an 
expanded market. 


TOMATOES—F ancy tomatoes are 
a scarce item in this market. There 
has been a genuine combing of the 
market in an effort to locate the 
small quantity listed as unsold on 
June 1. In all, there were but 
about 11,500 cases of Fancy, Extra 
Standard and Standard unsold on 
this date and that covered No. 
214s, No. 10s, and No. 2s. The 
biggest unsold holdings are of to- 
mato sauce and hot sauce and these 
stocks are a little heavier than a 
year earlier, but at this writing 
amount to less than 100,000 cases. 
There is also more tomato juice on 
hand unsold than a year ago, but 
holdings in first hands are likewise 
below the 100,000 case mark. 


PEACHES—The question of fully 
utilizing the huge crop of cling 
peaches in California this season is 
one in which growers, processors 
and Federal agencies are deeply 
concerned. ‘The crop will amount 
to about 472,000 tons and it is not 
believed that canneries can handle 
more than 350,000 tons. It is pro- 
posed that culls and damaged fruit 
be converted into alcohol in 
wineries that would otherwise be 
idle at peach harvesting time. Dis- 
tillers say that they cannot afford 
to pay more than $8 a ton for the 
fruit because of the $1.11 a gallon 
ceiling on neutral fruit spirits. The 
surplus part of the crop could be 


made to produce about 1,000,000 
gallons of alcohol. 


FISH—The canned fish market is 
of necessity a very quiet one just 
now. Stocks of salmon, tuna and 


sardines are exceedingly limited 


and are being fed into the market 
in small quantities to-make them 
last as long as possible. The supply 
of tuna does not commence to 
match the demand, and it will be 
weeks before new pack salmon or 
sardines will be available. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


DAMAGES ASKED—A $1,114,408 treble 
damage suit was filed by the OPA against 
the California Packing Corporation the 
last day of June at San Francisco, Calif., 
this being the largest action of its kind 
on the West Coast. 


The Corporation was charged with not 
only having sold canned pineapple juice, 
canned fruits and vegetables at over- 
ceiling prices, but with having also failed 
to continue the customary trade allow- 
ances and discounts. In a formal state- 
ment, an OPA spokesman said that for 
years the firm had allowed its customers 
promotional discounts and feature brand 
allowances, but that more than a year 
ago these were withdrawn, forcing the 
trade to pay maximum ceiling prices on 
all items. He likewise charged that 
maximum ceiling prices established for 
fancy, choice and standard grades were 
charged for items actually of a lower 
grade. 

The action is quite evidently based on 
differences of opinion as to the right to 
discontinue promotional discounts, and 
feature brand allowances, and to main- 
tenance of grade standards. : 


PHILIP N. MARK, for several years with 
the Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives, 
Berkeley, Calif., has taken over duties 
as general manager of the Tri-Valley 
Packing Association, a cooperative can- 
nery organization with plants at San 
Jose and Modesto. He succeeds George 
N. Pfarr who is giving his entire atten- 


‘tion to duties at Washington, D. C., as 


consultant to the War Food Administra- 
tion. Mr. Mark has likewise succeeded 
Mr. Pfarr as a director of the Canners 
League of California. 


THE CALIFRUIT COMPANY, Manteca, 
Calif., is preparing to add tomato paste 
to its list of canned products this year, 
and has installed considerable special 
equipment for this purpose. Packing of 
this item will get under way in about a 
month. In the past the firm has canned 
fruit, asparagus and tomato products 
other than paste. A new peach canning 
section has been installed and the power 
plant enlarged. The owners are Alfred 
and Dino Volandri and Silvio Montanelli. 
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THE STANISLAUS CANNING COMPANY, 
Modesto, Calif., has installed much new 
equipment in its tomato paste depart- 
ment of late and plans to greatly in- 
crease its output. Peaches and apricots 
are also to be handled this season. 


soLpD—The buildings of the Bay Side 
Canning Company at Alviso, Calif., have 
been purchased by James B. Howell. This 
completes the- sale of the properties of 
this concern. 


THE CARNATION MILK COMPANY has 
arranged to install an addition to its 
plant at Maxwell, Calif. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning at a Standstill—Season’s 
Pack Shows Sharp Decline—Crab Meat 
Moving Well. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 7, 1944 


SHRIMP—There were less shrimp 
produced in the Gulf States this 
past week than last with the big- 
gest drop in Louisiana and Texas 
where the bulk of the shrimp are 
being produced now. 


The canneries in Louisiana re- 
ceived 41 barrels of shrimp this 
past week. This is the only area in 
the Gulf States canning shrimp as 
the canneries in the other states 
have shut down and will not start 
operation again until the Fall 
shrimp season opens in August. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Texas, and 
Georgia operating under the Sea 
Food Inspection Service of the U. 
S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that there were 157 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp canned during 
the week ending June 17, 1944. In 


the week ending June 24, 1944, 
only 31 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned, which brought the 
total pack for the season up to that 
time to 386,242 standard cases, as 
against 582,766 standard cases 
packed during the same period the 
previous year and 681,589 standard 
cases the year before. 


HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs was less in the Gulf 
States this past week than the pre- 
vious one, but there is still a good 
quantity of crabs being produced 
and it is expected to hold good 
through the month of July and part 
of August. 

The processed crab meat pack in 
Louisiana is moving along fairly 
well. 

Principal landings of shell fish 
for the week ending July 1, 1944, 
were as follows: 
LOUISIANA—Shrimp 1,366 barrels, 

including 41 for canning. Oy- 

sters 1,647 barrels. Hard Crabs 

453,020 pounds. 


ALABAMA — Hard Crabs_ 10,200 
pounds. 
BILOXI—Shrimp 65 barrels. Hard 


Crabs 21,200 pounds. 
GALVESTON—Shrimp 874 barrels. 


PORT LAVACA—Shrimp 995 barrels. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 10-22, 1944—Indiana Canners 
Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 17, 1944—Mid-Summer Meeting 
and Golf Tournament, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Talbot Country Club, Easton, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SECOND O-I CAN PLANT 
PRESENTED “E” AWARD 


A particular thrill for the people of 
the Owens-Illinois Can Company’s Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., plant during “E” Award 
presentation ceremonies June 21 was the 
presence of “Commando” Kelly’s mother, 
and his very proud “kid brother,” Danny. 

Mrs. Irene Kelly, mother of the now 
famous Sergeant Kelly, and Brother 
Danny responded willingly to the invita- 
tion of the officials of the plant, near 
which they live. 


The presentation at the McKees Rocks 
plant was the second of three plants 


- operated by the Owens-Illinois Can Com- 


pany to be accorded this honor. 


Lieut. Col. John H. Redmond, executive 
officer of the Pittsburgh Ordnance Dis- 
trict, in making the “E” presentation, 
mentioned in particular the record of 
production in McKees Rocks of 60 milli- 
meter trench mortar shells, used by 
Commando Kelly in his heroic fight in 
Italy. 


William F. Leonhart is manager of the 
McKees Rocks plant, which in peace-time 
manufactures metal containers of vari- 
ous kinds. Company officials from the 
home office in Toledo also attended the 
ceremonies. 


OKRA AND OKRA-TOMATO 
PACKS 


The pack of canned Okra, cut and 
whole, amounted to 196,080 cases in 1943, 
compared with 281,720 cases in 1942, 
according to the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics. The 
packs of Okra and Tomatoes for these 
two years amounted to 49,705 cases in 
1943 and 66,869 cases in 1942. 


INDIANA SETS CONVENTION 
DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association has been scheduled 
for November 16 and 17 at the Claypoo! 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 


FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Uniwew Company Westminster, Ma. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


July 10, 19°4 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


YOUR FIRST SOURCE OF SUPPLY for first rate food 
equipment. Pressure Cookers: 12” x 18, 18” x 18; Steam 
Jacketed Kettles in steel, copper, glass lined, aluminum, from 
25 gal. to 1500 gal., some agitated; Sterling Peelers and Dicers; 
American Utensil Model B Pulper; Mixers, for powders, pastes, 
liquids; Filling and Packaging equipment for food products, 
cans, bottles, jars; Labelers, semi or automatics; Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, Grinders; Washers, Cookers, Exhausters, Convey- 
ors. Largest suppliers of food equipment in N. Y. High prices 
vaid for your surplus equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819- 
37 E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
‘loists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT FOOD EQUIPMENT—Portable 
lixers 4 to % HP 350 to 1750 RPM with Stainless Steel parts 
tional; Boss 42” Silent Cutters; Conveyor Table, portable, 
long; Sterling Heavy Duty 1D Dicers; Tray Drying Cabinets 
» 200 cu. ft. capacity; Extractors 30” and 40” Copper Baskets; 
iller Machine 4 piston filler; Shriver C.I. and Wood Plate and 
rame Filter Presses 12”—18”—24”; Kettles Jacketed—Alumi- 
1m 60, 80 and 150 gal.; Stainless Steel 75 gal. with Ag.; Nickel 
‘0 gal. with Ag.; Copper 10 to 600 gals., also agitated; Steel 
ixing Tanks, 500 gals.; M. & S. 6 pocket Filler NCNF; B & C 

' pocket Liquid Filler; New Stainless Steel Tanks and Jacketed 
ettles, ete. Preparatory to moving to new quarters by August 

‘’.. we will make due allowance for orders placed between now 
id that date. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of N. Y.), 59 E. 
h St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 #2 Zastrow Exhausters A-1 used condition, 
stainless steel construction; 1 #10 Reilly Boiler Water Heater, 
sound used condition; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler for #2 and 
#2% cans, good used condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Model L CRCO and 2 Large size Buck Snip- 
pers each with 2 H.P. Motor; 1 CRCO size 5 Pregrader with 
1 H.P. Motor; eight 150 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 1 Sprague 
8 foot Blancher with 2 H.P. Motor and variable speed drive; 
8 Standard 40 x 72 Vertical Closed Retorts . Ashley Mixon, 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. Telephone LD 
822 and Western Union. 


FOR SALE—50 H.P. 1150 RPM Motor, used very little, 
$375.00. The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Steam Crane, 12 ft. arm, globe valve control; 
Model 32, Sterling Vegetable Peeler, Motor Driven; Langsen- 
kamp Sewage Pump; all in good condition. Webster Canning 
& Preserving Co., Inc., Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Late Model FMC Bean Snipper, motor driven; 
used two seasons; in perfect condition. Steinfeldt-Thompson 
Co, Dania, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—One used Bean Blancher, 9 to 12 feet, any model; 
describe condition and age. Rutherford Food Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
N: Y: 


FOR SALE—New Containers: 10#, 20#, 30#, 50# Pails 
and Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated 
Cases for Canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce 
labor 50%. Used and new canning machinery. Wire for full 
particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green Pod 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—34 Bushels Asgrow Green Pod Stringless Bean 
Seed, 1948 growing, Associated Seed Growers, Inc.; 10 Bushels 
Edible Soy Bean Seed, Bansei variety of Associated Seed 
Growers, 1943. The Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
Milford, Del. 


FOR SALE—Offer 3,000 lbs. Idaho grown Tendergreen and 
1,000 Ibs. D. Landreth’s Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed, at 
18¢c lb. here. J. E. Culler, North, S. C. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent Food Processing Plant in South- 
ern New Jersey. Able to handle help. Canning experience 
essential. Answer giving experience, salary, age and draft 
status. Cedarville Packing Co., 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, fruit and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also able sales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, The Canning Trade. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BOUND TO RISE 


“Glad to see you getting in on time these mornings, Mr. 
Slowe,” said the manager. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve got a parrot now.” 

“A parrot. What for? I advised you to get an alarm clock.” 

“T did, sir, but after a few mornings I got used to it, and it 
failed to wake me. So I got a parrot and now when I retire 
I hang the alarm clock over his cage. It wakes the parrot, and 
what the bird says would arouse anybody.” 


WITH NO WORRIES 


The woman orator stood upon her platform and looked over 
the sea of faces. 

“Where would man be today were it not for woman?” she 
inquired. 

She paused a moment. 

“Again I repeat,” she said, “where would man be today were 
it not for woman?” ; 

“In the Garden of Eden,” answered a male voice from the 
rear. 


EYES FRONT 


A new policeman had been put on the local force, and a few 
days after his appointment he stopped to talk with the man 
who had succeeded in landing him the place. 

“Well, John, how are you getting along in your job?” the 
friend asked. 

“Fine, Mr. X, fine,” the freshman officer replied. “As a 
matter of fact, I don’t see anything very difficult in being a 
policeman, if you just go along and mind your own business.” 

“So you and those neighbors are not on speaking terms any 
longer?” 

“No. All diplomatic relations have been suspended.” 

“How did that come about?” 

“He sent me a box of axle grease and told me to use some of 
it on my lawn-mower when I started it at six in the morning.” 

“Well? What then?” 

“Then I sent it back and told him to use it on his daughter’s 
voice when she sings at 11 o’clock at night.” 


“Goodness, George! This is not our baby! This is the wrong 
carriage.” 
“Shut up! This is a better carriage.” 


ACROSS THE BORDER 


Two Californians were watching, with embarrassment, < 
heavy down-pour in Los Angeles. Finally one of them said: 

“Boy, some terrible weather, certainly blows in from Nevad:, 
doesn’t it?” 


TOP-HEAVY 


“You mean, I’m not good enough for you?” said the seedy- 
looking gentleman in a tone of offended dignity. “Is my stan: 
ing not satisfactory in this town?” 

“T don’t know about your standing,” came the candid repl’. 
“What we don’t like is your staggering.” 


LOST AND FOUND 


A visitor in New York went up to a policeman and said: 

“Mister, I want to go to Central Park.” 

“All right,” said the officer. “You may go this time, but 
don’t ever, ever ask me again.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal), N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hovpeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. ‘ 

rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


OM 


‘ONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“ONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


‘in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘00! achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Dalimese, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘00! achinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Me. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman gy ot Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, we 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, SF 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman gg 2 Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoepeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Chishce.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
ADHESIVES. 


* Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & we J Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Til. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conr 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conr 
ie, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, 1 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, 
not only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the 
scalding of ripened tomatoes ina minimum period of time, while the 
partly ripened tomatoes are permitted to remain in the scalder for a 
longer period. Hundreds of satisfied users. 

Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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JUICE DRAIN. ; 
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Milford, Conn. 


BUY YOUR WAR BONDS TODAY 
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ASGROW HYBRID CORN 


A 
Atlanta =e N.Y. Los Angeles Memphis 


